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REPUBLICAN CONVENTION REAPPORTIONMENT 

IN all discussion about the rehabilitation of the Republican 
party the most insistent demand is for the readjustment of 
the party machinery to render it truly representative of 
party membership. I have more than once called attention to 
this weak spot in our system of president-choosing, growing out 
of the overweighted delegations from the southern states which 
can boast but paper organization, and which contribute no elec- 
toral votes to the Republican column.' Recognizing the defect, 
it would seem easy to apply the remedy merely by proclaiming 
a new basis of representation proportioned to the popular vote 
registered for the party standard-bearers. But the problem is 
by no means so simple as it looks on the surface. Nor is it easy 
to unite behind any substitute plan those who admit the unfair- 
ness of the present apportionment. 

The complaint against the disproportionate representation in 
determining Republican presidential nominations is not new ; nor 
have previous efforts to correct the apparent abuse been wanting. 
The obstacles in the way, however, have not yet been success- 
fully surmounted ; nor is it reasonable to expect that the argu- 
ments heretofore advanced to perpetuate the existing delegate 
distribution will be withdrawn now, and the beneficiaries con- 
sent without protest to a reformation that to them will be equiv- 
alent to self-effacement. To give proper perspective to this 
subject, it must be treated from two viewpoints : first, the his- 
toric origin and subsequent evolution of the present apportion- 
ment ; and second, the various remedies proposed, the differ- 
ences between them, and the results which might be expected 
from them. All consideration of the subject must, of course, 
assume that we are to continue our president-choosing, at least 
for the immediate future, by the mechanism of convention nom- 
inations and electoral- college balloting, and that nominations 
by a nation-wide presidential primary and election by direct 
popular vote are still more or less remote. 

'American Review of Reviews, March, 1908; also same magazine March, 191 1. 
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REPUBLICAN CONVENTION REAPPORTIONMENT 6l I 

I. 

The first national convention of the Republican party, which 
met in Philadelphia in 1856 and nominated John C. Fremont for 
president, assembled in response to a call emanating from the 
chairmen of a number of state free-soil organizations who had 
previously met in Pittsburgh to outline a plan for a national 
movement. This call invited " the people of the United States 
without regard to past differences or political divisions " who 
favored the principles and policies set forth " to send from 
each state three delegates from every congressional district and 
six delegates-at-large." We have, therefore, at the very inception 
of the party two essential elements of party policy proclaimed : 
the dual representation of states and congressional districts, and 
the equality of representation of the several geographical units. 
This arrangement appears to be a wholly natural development 
from established precedent. Nomination of presidential candi- 
dates by delegate conventions had been preceded by nomination 
by caucuses of the members of the two houses of Congress be- 
longing to the respective parties. In Congress each state is 
represented by senators and each separate congressional district 
has its own representative. The representation in Congress, 
furthermore, had a counterpart in the representation in the elec- 
toral college, except that the electors, when not appointed by 
the legislatures, were chosen at large more frequently than by 
districts. 

Had any different disposition been manifested at that time, it 
would still have been difficult, if not impossible, to have adopted 
a rate of representation proportioned to party membership, 
because no test of party strength was available, since no Repub- 
lican candidates had been entered in any previous presidential 
contest. The only question that could then have been raised 
in this connection was whether any particular state or district 
was entitled to be represented at all — a question that goes to 
the fundamentals of the whole controversy. Should a delega- 
tion from irrevocably slave states be admitted to a convention 
built on free soil and free men ? And if admitted, should such 
delegations have the same voice and vote as a delegation sent 
by a northern constituency many times as numerous and 
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ready and able to do yeomen service in the cause ? It is in- 
teresting to note that this issue was precipitated in the very next 
convention, the convention which first nominated Abraham 
Lincoln, and that the debate then evoked nearly all of the ar- 
guments pro and con that have since been brought to bear on it. 
It seems that when the credentials committee reported the 
list of delegates by states with the number of votes accredited, 
a motion was made to recommit that part relating to the dele- 
gation from Texas; to which, amendments sought to add the 
states of Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, the territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas, and the District of Columbia. The re- 
sult was that the whole report was finally recommitted. The 
brunt of the attack against the admission of delegations repre- 
senting dubious constituencies was borne by David Wilmot of 
Pennsylvania, of Wilmot Proviso fame, who put the case thus 
prophetically : 

I cast no imputation upon the gentlemen who have come here to this 
convention. I have full confidence in their integrity and in the earn- 
estness and zeal with which they are enlisted in the cause ; but, sir, in 
another convention that may assemble here, gentlemen may come from 
South Carolina, from Arkansas and from Mississippi for the express 
purpose of controlling, demoralizing and breaking up the Republican 
party. Now, sir, if this is not stopped, there is no help for us. The 
true policy of the Republican party is to allow all its members a voice , 
but in proportion to their numbers. 

Again in reply he asked: "Will the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, a candidate before this convention, or his 
friends, consent that they be overslaughed or defeated by the 
votes of gentlemen representing no party, by gentlemen having 
no constituents? " 

Let me quote brief selected excerpts from the objections and 
appeals mterposed on the other side : 

Mr. Ewing of Pennsylvania retorted to Mr. Wilmot: "I de- 
precate the sentiment of my friend from Pennsylvania. We 
all come here as Republicans and those men who come here 
from the states named deserve ten times as much credit as 
those who came here from the free states." 
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Mr. Armour of Maryland asserted : " If ever we expect Re- 
publican principles to prevail all over the land, we must 
organize, and you who live in northern states must fraternize 
with us and not despise the day of our small things." 

Mr. Cleveland of Connecticut struck a similar note : 

We have been charged for years with being a sectional party. ITie 
lie does not stick in their throats, but we can make it stick in ours and 
theirs by our folly ; we are not a sectional party ! We want the slave 
states to come here and be represented. A large majority of the voters 
south, if they dare express it in the South, would be with us. Their 
hearts are with us now. For God's sake and humanity's sake let us not 
establish the fact by our folly that we are a sectional party and hate the 
slave states. 

Mr. Montgomery Blair of Maryland took a more moderate 
position: 

We wish no larger voice in this deliberation than the gentlemen of the 
convention with whom we are associated shall deem our members and 
those whom we represent entitled to have on this floor. We do not 
wish to stand here as dictating to those who have to elect the candi- 
dates. We ask only to be heard, and if permitted we will give our 
votes in the direction which we think ought to be taken by the conven- 
tion ; but we do not wish and we will endeavor so to act — and I am 
sure I represent the sentiments of those who are associated with me — 
upon this point as to give any controlling voice in the convention. 

Arguments were also put forward in behalf of those who 
were concerned in the outcome of presidential elections, but 
who had no voice in choosing between the candidates after they 
were nominated. 

Mr. James Wyse of the District of Columbia said : 

I stand here the representative of the persecuted and downtrodden and 
disfranchised people that have no vote for president, no voice in Con- 
gress, and no voice anywhere to legislate for us, and yet our territory 
contains 100,000 freemen. We came here like the gentlemen from 
Maryland daring to be Republicans. 

And Mr. Phillips of Kansas spoke in behalf of those whose 
disfranchisement was but temporary : 
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The people of Kansas in 1856 appeared in the national Republican 
convention and threw a vote for the then Republican nominee. If 
Kansas had not been one of the strongest and best united organizations 
in the Republican party she would have been received into the Union 
years ago by the Democrats at Washington. She stands now a terri- 
tory because she would not share or accept the spoils of the Democratic 
party. I do not think the gentlemen of this convention will demand 
that Kansas be excluded. 

Mr. Oyler of Indiana, who spoke warmly on behalf of the 
voters in the southern states and urged their right to repre- 
sentation in the nominating convention, took a different position 
with regard to the territories : 

I have a word to say about the territories. I don't think that they 
stand upon the same ground. The call is not to them. They have no 
vote for our candidates after we have nominated them, and I am in 
favor of following out the rule of the federation ; I am in favor of the 
delegates from the territories holding seats upon the floor, being heard, 
and attentively heard, on our part. I am in favor of their counselling 
with us, but when it comes to the vote, as they have no vote for the 
ticket, they ought not to vote formally. The District of Columbia is 
in the same fix. 

As finally adopted, both the report of the credentials commit- 
tee, and that of the committee on rules, provided for the seating 
of all the delegations commissioned from the various states and 
territories, but gave the territories no vote. When the roll call 
was had, however, on platform and candidates, the votes of all 
of them were recorded. An attempt by Maryland to fill up its 
vacancies, and thus increase its vote, proved unsuccessful, but 
the only other echo of the ruction was the presentation the next 
day of a resolution instructing the national committee to revise 
the apportionment for the next convention, which resolution 
was promptly laid on the table without debate. 

In the convention of 1864 two reports on according votes to 
the territories came in from the credentials committee, and on 
motion the minority report granting their delegates all the privi- 
leges of other delegates was adopted. In this way the right of 
the territories and of the District of Columbia to full representa- 
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tion was established. This was later extended to include 
Hawaii and the insular possessions acquired as a result of the 
war with Spain. 

In the convention of 1880 came the fierce fight that clinched 
the dual unit of representation, and the individual responsibility 
of the delegate, as two cardinal doctrines of the party. The 
point involved cannot, I believe, be better stated than by 
quoting from the conflicting findings of the committee. This 
is what the majority report declares : 

An examination of the calls of conventions prior to 1880 confirms the 
correctness of the call for this convention. The call for 1856 invited 
*' from each state, three delegates from every congressional district and 
six delegates-at- large. " The call for the convention of i860 invited 
the sending " from each state, two delegates from every congressional 
district and four delegates-at-large." The call for 1864 merely de- 
clared each state to be " entitled to as many delegates as shall be equal 
to twice the number of electors to which such state is entitled in the 
electoral college of the United States." The calls for 1868, 1872 and 
1876 adopted substantially the language of the call for 1864. It will 
thus be seen that the call for 1880, in inviting " two delegates from 
each congressional district, four delegates-at-large from each state," 
purposely passes to and expressly adopts the language of the earlier 
calls of 1856 and i860. 

This form of call for this convention was not, it may fairly be pre- 
simied, adopted without a purpose. It was expressly intended to 
remove any doubt which might possibly be raised and to make positive 
and indisputable district representation, which had its origin with the 
birth of the Republican party, as shown by the calls for the conventions 
of 1856 and i860. 

If the question of district representation is to be decided, therefore, 
by a consideration of the call for this convention, it must be settled in 
favor of the right of such representation. 

The justice and equity of recognizing, securing and protecting con- 
gressional district representation is also demonstrated by the actual 
precedents of the Republican party since its organization in 1856, 
which may be summarized as follows : First — In all the official records 
of the proceedings of the conventions from i860 to 1876, the lists of 
delegates include (with insignificant exceptions), first, delegates-at- 
large, and next the delegates residing within and selected from each 
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congressional district. Second — In no single case prior to 1880, 
which has been shown to the committee, has the selection of delegates 
fairly made within and for any congressional district by the Repub- 
licans within such district, been overruled or changed by a state con- 
vention, or by any other means of authority. Third — ^The last proposi- 
tion is true, whether the delegates within any state have been chosen 
by separate district conventions held within the districts, or at a single 
state convention, and where state conventions have been held it has 
been the almost universal practice to allow the delegates to such state 
conventions from each congressional district to hold separate district 
conventions, and select the national delegates from each district. 

This long current of precedents, and this universal custom of the 
past, most conclusively establishes the right of congressional district 
representation. It is a question of substance, and not of form. 
Whether the delegates have come certified from separate district con- 
ventions, or whether they have come from a state convention, where 
the district members thereof have selected their district representatives, 
and formally reported them to the state convention, and their election 
has been certified, for brevity and convenience, only by the officers of 
the state convention, district representation, in fact, has always been 
allowed. The right of the congressional district to two members, 
residing within it and representing its sentiments, has been treated as 
sacred, and your committee do not believe that it should be now for 
the first time invaded with the approval of a national convention. 
Not only does the call for the convention, and the practice and pre- 
cedents of the party, in one unbroken line, indicate and secure the 
right of single district representation, but every consideration of the 
reason of the practice tends to confirm its wisdom. 

The purpose to be secured in nominating a president is the selection 
of a candidate the most likely to be accepted by the people, and the 
nearer we get to the popular feeling, in the manner of selecting dele- 
gates, the wiser and safer will be our nominations. If a state conven- 
tion called to choose delegates to a national convention can, by a bare 
majority, overrule the choices of the congressional districts and select 
delegates residing within the districts who do not represent its senti- 
ments, they might as well be allowed to select all the delegates from 
one congressional district. Residence within a district, coupled with 
misrepresentation of its sentiments, is a mockery. The delegates thus 
selected by a state convention will not fairly represent the masses of 
the Republicans of the state, but frequently will misrepresent them. 
Nominations made by conventions of such delegates will not be so 
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likely to be ratified at the polls ; and, in the opinion of the committee, 
it is the duty of the convention emphatically to disapprove these 
attempts to override time-honored customs of the party, and to vindi- 
cate the right of every congressional district to be represented in a 
national convention by two delegates of its own selection, and express- 
ing its own sentiments. 

In diametrical opposition, the minority argue : 

The inquiry, then, resolves itself simply into this: Had the state 
convention the right to determine the manner in which delegates to the 
national convention should be selected? This is the state of the ques- 
tion , and all there is substantially in the controversy ; and this branch 
of the subject may be treated in two parts : first, as to the matter of 
precedent ; and second , as to the inherent rights of state conventions 
to regulate and direct, without supervision or control, the order and 
methods of their business, and the performance of their political duties. 

The proposition now is, for the national convention here assembled 
to deny the right of the state convention of the state of Illinois, acting 
as a convention , to determine the methods by which the delegates to a 
national convention shall be elected. 

The denial of such a right and proceeding from this quarter would work 
results, as we believe, utterly disastrous to the harmonious action of the 
party throughout the Union. The various states in the Union will not 
tolerate it, and will not accept the doctrine that the national convention, 
made up of all the states, shall dictate the methods of proceeding to 
the convention of any state. The course pursued in Iowa and in Kan- 
sas and in Nebraska is quite like that adopted by the Republicans of 
the state of Illinois. The methods of Massachusetts may, perhaps, be 
much wiser and better than the methods of Illinois, but Illinois insists 
on the right of selecting its own methods, and while it will gladly accept 
suggestions from Massachusetts or Maine , or any other state, denies the 
right of Massachusetts or Maine, or any other state, to manage its state 
conventions, or attempt even to direct the methods which the Repub- 
licans of the state of Illinois shall adopt for the expression of their 
convictions and opinions. 

It is, of course, a matter of history that the majority report 
in favor of district representation prevailed by a decisive, but 
not overwhelming, vote. The same convention agreed to an 
amended rule requiring the national committee to prescribe a 
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method, or methods, for the election of delegates to the next 
national convention, and to incorporate the district unit into 
the call. 

The bitterness of that struggle for the nomination, and the 
doubtful outlook of the next subsequent campaign, prompted 
another effort in the convention of 1884 at revision of the 
representation basis, which, however, got no further than a 
minority report, never put to a vote. The short debate, while 
it lasted, was sharp and to the point. The advocates of the 
change urged again the injustice of the flagrant disproportion^ 
but the opposition rallied in force. " Remember that in 1876 
gallant Florida gave you the presidency," retorted a gentleman 
from Kentucky, while an Ohio man added : " I do not believe 
this convention should impose a penalty upon the southern Re- 
publicans because the Democracy has disfranchised them." 

" Now gentlemen, as a southern Republican," asserted Mr. 
Lynch of Mississippi, the colored delegate who had previously 
been made temporary chairman for the avowed purpose of ac- 
cording recognition to the mistreated Republicans of the South, 
" I say that if you will so change the national law — as in my 
opinion you have the right under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to do — as to reduce the representation in Congress, and in the 
electoral college, of states that disfranchise voters as they do 
in the South, we will submit to it." Although Mr. John D. 
Long of Massachusetts tried to save the situation by moving to 
refer the whole matter to the national committee, the maker of 
the minority report, Mr. R. R. Bishop, of that same state, ter- 
minated the controversy by saying : 

It is entirely evident what the sentiment of this convention is. It is 
not for those of us who have held a different view to say that that sen- 
timent is not right. We bow with entire cheerfulness to the sentiment 
of the convention because we too have as much earnestness in our 
feeling for the Republicans of the South as any Republicans in the 
country. I therefore withdraw the motion made by me a few moments 
ago. 

Reapportionment was not again projected in open conven- 
tion until 1900, when the proposal by Mr. Quay of Pennsyl- 
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vania took an almost identical course. Mr. Lynch of Mississippi 
renewed his demand that Congress first proportionally reduce 
the representation in the national legislature of states denying 
the suffrage to the negro. The debate was merely casual be- 
cause consideration was postponed, and the plan withdrawn by 
Mr. Quay the next day. 

The Quay proposal, with slight variation, reappeared in the 
1908 convention sponsored by Mr. James Francis Burke of 
Pennsylvania, and supported by fifteen members of the rules 
committee. This time, it came, after a brisk debate, to the 
show-down of a vote by roll-call, the revolutionary minority re- 
port being rejected by a vote of 506 to 471. 

A change in the same direction was incorporated in a minority 
report presented to the 191 2 convention, but elicited no discus- 
sion as the adoption of a motion to table disposed of it seem- 
ingly without dissent. 

II 

Essential as a prelude to consideration of the remedy is a re- 
view of the reapportionment proposals already made. There 
have been five such proposals, each separate and distinct, each 
proclaimed with the purpose to make representation more 
nearly reflect the strength of the party, and every one of them 
different from the others. Let me take an inventory of them 
in their chronological order, and comment on them as we go 
along : 

1864 — Presented by Mr. Ashley of Ohio: 

That the basis of the nominating vote be fixed as near as may be in 
proportion to the number of Republican electors found to reside , at the 
last general state election preceding the nomination, in each con- 
gressional district throughout the Union. 

This plan, although not very definite, seems to me to aim at 
a directly proportional allotment of delegates. If, for example, 
Delaware's support of the Republican candidate for president 
entitle it to one delegate in convention for 4000 votes, as it has 
had, then New York would be entitled to 215 delegates instead 
of to only 90. As a matter of fact, this would measure the 
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exact relative weight of the states in the same manner as would 
a nation-wide presidential primary. It would also ignore alto- 
gether the territorial basis of our federal union. It will be ob- 
served, too, that this plan would use as its basing point the re- 
turns of the last state election — a deviation which would not 
ordinarily commend itself, because the returns of state elections 
cannot be relied on for an accurate division between the parties 
in presidential elections. It would also shut the door absolutely 
upon the areas occupied by people subject to our government, 
but casting no vote. 

1884 — Presented by Mr. Chahoon of New York: 

Resolved, That in future Republican national conventions representa- 
tion by delegates shall be as follows : 

First — Each state shall be entitled to four delegates-at-large and to 
one additional delegate-at- large for each representative-at- large, if any, 
elected in said state at the last preceding presidential election. 

Second — Each territory and the District of Columbia shall be enti- 
tled to two delegates-at-large. 

Third — Each congressional district shall be entitled to one delegate , 
and an additional delegate for every 10,000 votes, or majority fraction 
thereof, cast for the Republican presidential electoral ticket at the last 
preceding presidential election. 

In this plan we find upheld the equality of the states in their 
delegates-at-large, and likewise the equality of the territories, 
while the representation of each district is reduced to one dele- 
gate unless it had polled a Republican presidential vote entitling 
it to further recognition at the rate of one additional delegate 
for every 10,000 votes or major fraction thereof. One pal- 
pable objection here would be that the territory, with no voice 
whatever in the electoral college, would have more weight in 
nominating the candidate than would many of the congressional 
districts possessing the potentiality of substantial help in the 
election. 

1900 — Presented by Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania: 

That hereafter each state shall be entitled to four delegates-at-large 
and one additional delegate for each 10,000 votes, or majority fraction 
thereof, cast at the last preceding presidential election for Republican 
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electors ; and six delegates from each organized territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

This Quay plan, let it be noted, would abolish the congres- 
sional district as a unit of representation, and have all the dele- 
gates chosen as delegates-at-large. The reasons that may 
properly be urged against such a departure have already been 
stated in the discussion of the district unit. To destroy district 
representation would indisputably remove the nomination of 
presidential candidates farther away from the people, not bring 
it closer to them. To increase the delegate allotment to the 
territories, and to other non-voting areas, while reducing the 
number of delegates accorded to the districts in the electoral 
college is also illogical. The Quay plan has attracted more at- 
tention than any other because of the prominence of its sponsor, 
and also because it was reinforced at the time by a graphic 
statistical exhibit exposing the extremes to which the existing 
system had led. 

1908 — Presented by Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania: 

That the basis of representation in the Republican national convention 
hereafter shall be as follows : Each state shall be entitled to four 
delegates-at-large and one additional delegate for each 10,000 votes, 
or majority fraction thereof, cast at the last preceding presidential elec- 
tion for Republican electors, four delegates from each territory and two 
each from the District of Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. 

The Burke plan is the Quay plan over again ' with repre- 
sentation of territories cut down to four, and of the District of 
Columbia and insular possessions to two. It provides only for 
delegates-at-large, but has this in its favor, that it avoids giving 
any territory without electoral votes more votes in convention 
than a state with electoral-college assets to deliver. 

'Just how the Quay-Burke plan would result if actually applied to the several 
states, the territories and insular possessions, may be gathered from the following 
apportionment table computed by the formula upon the returns of the last three 
presidential elections : 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine .... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 
Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . . 
New Jersey .... 
New Mexico . . . 
New York .... 
North Carolina . . 
North Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina . . 
South Dakota . . . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .... 
West Virginia . . . 
Wisconsin .... 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

District of Columbia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands . 
Porto Rico .... 



DELEGATES 

IN 1913 
CONVENTION 



24 

6 
18 
26 
12 

14 

6 

12 

28 



Quay-Burke plan computed on 
basis of vote cast in 



16 

6 
8 
28 
8 
90 
24 
10 
48 
20 
10 
76 
10 
18 
10 

24 

40 



24 

14 

16 

26 

6 

2 
2 
6 
2 
2 



4 

9 

25 

17 

IS 

6 

5 
6 



8 


9 


S« 


67 


30 


41 


26 


35 


20 


25 


26 


25 


20 


5 


12 


10 


16 


15 


36 


30 


30 


40 


24 


26 


20 


4 


36 


30 



7 
18 

5 

9 

29 

4 
90 
12 

9 
64 



4 
II 

15 

9 

10 

8 

9 

14 

17 

32 

6 

2 

2 

4 
2 
2 



X908 



1912 



7 
4 
10 

25 
16 

15 

7 
5 
8 

9 

67 

39 
32 
24 
28 

5 
II 
16 
31 
38 
24 

4 
39 

7 
17 

5 

9 
31 

4 
91 
IS 
10 
61 

15 
10 

79 
8 

4 
II 
16 
II 
10 
8 
9 
15 
18 

29 
6 
2 
2 

4 
2 

2 



5 
4 
6 

4 
10 

II 

6 

4 

5 

7 

29 

19 

16 

II 

16 

4 

7 

9 

20 

19 

10 

4 

25 

6 
9 
4 
7 
13 
6 

49 

7 
6 

32 

13 
7 

31 
7 
4 
4 

10 

7 
8 
6 
6 

II 
9 

17 
5 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
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1912 — Presented by Mr. Coleman of Pennsylvania: 

Resolved, That hereafter representation in the Republican national 
convention shall be as follows : One delegate from each congressional 
district within the various states of the Union , and one additional dele- 
gate from each of said congressional districts for every 10,000 votes, or 
majority fraction thereof, cast at the last preceding presidential election 
for Republican elector receiving the largest vote, and two delegates 
each from the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

This latest and already almost forgotten plan, supposed to 
embody the demands of the ultra-progressive minority in that 
convention, goes back to the congressional district unit of repre- 
sentation, and in so doing eliminates the delegates-at-large. 
By its provisions all the delegates would be district delegates. 
Each congressional district would be assured one delegate with 
the opportunity to add to the number for each 10,000 votes or 
major fraction recorded for the national ticket. This last pro- 
posed reorganization plan would obviously accentuate the pre- 
ponderance of the big states over the little states, and would 
also give the territories not yet integral parts of the union as 
many, if not more, votes than it would give to certain of the 
states (those having but one congressional district) admitted to 
full membership in the union. 

But for the 1916 convention, the Republicans have condi- 
tions confronting them which were not within the purview of 
any of these reapportionment plans when proposed. No one 
pretends that the vote polled for the Republican candidate in 
1912 would furnish a fair basis for any of these apportionment 
schemes. Every one knows that in two states the Republicans 
were last year deprived of even a party place on the ballot. In 
many states large numbers of Republicans voted the Democratic 
ticket or the Progressive ticket with no intention of permanently 
abandoning their own party, and they expect to participate in 
the next presidential preliminaries — in fact, the very purpose of 
reorganization is to bring them back. The strangest thing is 
that the southern states, for the most part, whose over-repre- 
sentation had precipitated the trouble, would suffer less from 
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the defections in the last election than would several northern 
states priding themselves on being the bulwark of the Repub- 
lican party. To go back to 1908 for a basis of representation 
would hardly supply the deficiency, for under normal stress the 
changes of eight years would alter relative values, and it is cer- 
tain the 1908 returns do not now reflect the distribution of the 
party's strength among and within the states and territories. 

Still another new development demands consideration, and 
that is the change in the body of the electorate. If the dis- 
franchisement of the blacks in the South vitiated the allotment 
of delegates on the electoral college plan, the enfranchisement 
of the women in other states, almost doubling the number of 
voters, has there sent the pendulum as far in the other direction. 
A congressional district in California, for example, elects but 
one member of Congress (being apportioned on the bjisis of 
population) and adds but one member to the electoral college. 
But in choosing convention delegates such district, if awarded 
an additional delegate for each 10,000 votes or major fraction^ 
would have two votes for one as compared with the non-suffrage 
district. The unfairness of this disproportionate representation 
would differ only in degree from the unfairness of giving to 
southern states convention delegates for disfranchised black 
voters shut out of the polls at the election. 

Still another new condition must be borne in mind, although 
the obstacle thus presented is perhaps local. Quite a few of 
our states have enacted legislation purporting to govern the 
election of national convention delegates. In my own state of 
Nebraska, in Wisconsin, in Oregon, and I believe also in other 
states which have similar statutes, this law provides for the 
choosing of delegates for all political parties at one primary 
election, and in the same manner. As drawn it calls for the 
election every fourth year of four delegates-at-large and two 
delegates in each congressional district; in other words, all 
these laws assume the permanency of the existing apportion- 
ment. If they control, they must be changed to meet any 
change promulgated by the party itself. It should be mentioned 
that able lawyers wholly deny to the states any power to legis- 
late over naitional conventions or to fix the representation of the 
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state in such conventions. It is, however, not necessary in this 
connection to explain the reasoning or to pursue the point they 
make. 

Ill 

One may concede the injustice of the present apportionment 
and yet reply that it is easy to criticise and to pick to pieces. 
It is a proper and pertinent question to ask what one has to 
offer in its place. Let me attempt an answer. From my study 
of the subject I am convinced that the national nominating con- 
vention should rest on the same dual basis of equality between 
the states, and proportion to numbers as does the national leg- 
islature in its two branches. I would retain the delegates-at- 
large for the state in double the number of its senators as now, 
and I would accord each congressional district one delegate, with 
the right to earn an additional delegate, or delegates, by sub- 
stantial contribution to the voting strength of the party. To 
avoid the disproportion arising from the varying suffrage qual- 
ifications in the different states, I would compute this ratio, not 
by absolute number of io,ooo votes, but by a proportion, say 
20 or 25 per cent, of the entire vote for president cast in each 
particular district. If the vote were doubled then by the in- 
clusion of the women, the percentage representation would still 
maintain the parity. In the matter of the territories, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the insular possessions, I would go back 
to the original plan of the first Republican conventions, which 
also conforms to the practice of Congress, and admit territorial 
delegates to have a voice in the councils of the party, but with 
no vote in them. Reduced to the text of a definite proposal, 
this is what I would offer : 

That representation in the next Republican convention be appor- 
tioned as follows : 

Four delegates-at-large from each state. 

One additional delegate- at-large from each state for each representa- 
tive in Congress elected at large. 

One delegate from each congressional district. 

One additional delegate from each congressional district in which 
the Republican candidate polled more than one-fourth of the total vote 
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last cast for president in such district, and one additional delegate for 
each additional one-fourth of said total vote so polled. 

Two delegates each from Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, which delegates shall have a 
voice in the convention, but no vote either in the convention or in any 
of its committees. 

The advantages which should commend this proposal, as I 
see them, may be briefly enumerated : 

( 1 ) It insures a national, as against a sectional, party organi- 
zation. It does this by according delegate representation in 
the convention to every state, congressional district and terri- 
torial possession. 

(2) It makes party strength a main, but not exclusive, factor 
in determining representation. To that extent it reduces the 
disproportion of representation, and gives effective voice to the 
party membership in states which must be depended on to elect 
the ticket. 

(3) It holds to the dual unit of state and congressional dis- 
trict representation with accompanying safeguards against mis- 
representation of each constituency. 

(4) It provides against complete disfranchisement of party 
membership in any state by " grandfather clauses," or other 
arbitrary restrictions, imposed by legislatures under domination 
of a hostile political party. 

( 5 ) It contains an element of elasticity by which it will adjust 
itself to changes in the electorate whether limited by education 
tests or poll taxes, or enlarged by woman suffrage. This per- 
centage method of computation would also protect the repre- 
sentation where but a small total vote is polled in states or 
districts practically uncontested because " sure " for one side 
or the other. 

(6) While formulated to meet the conditions of Republican 
convention representation, it will stand the test of general 
application, and would in like manner work a similar improve- 
ment in the apportionment plan of the Democrats, the Pro- 
gressives, or of any political party in the national arena. 

Victor Rosewater. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 



